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Democracy and the Eastern Question. By Thomas F. Millard. 
(New York : The Century Company. 1919. Pp. 446, map.) 

"The design of this book," declares the author, "is to present the 
case as it appears to an overwhelming majority of the foreign residents 
of the Far East." Beginning with "The Issue," of which he says, 

"Students of politics and conditions in the Far East 

almost without exception feel that unless that part of the world is 
somehow relieved from the pressure of the imperial ambitions of Japan, 
another war, which beyond doubt will involve several of the western 
powers, including America, is inevitable," Mr. Millard proceeds in 
twenty well arranged chapters to give what may be described as a 
documented history and analysis of the major events and tendencies 
in the international politics of the Far East during the past five years 
(1914-19), arriving in the final chapter, entitled "The Solution," at 
a series of constructive suggestions. 

More than any of the author's previous works, this book is a struc- 
ture of exhibits — from all sorts of documents, official and unofficial — 
set in a mortar of comment and interpretation. Its composition is at 
once its strength and its weakness. To the serious student it will be 
immensely useful because it has the documents; to the reader who has 
only appetite or time for predigested, epigrammatic political infor- 
mation, it will seem a somewhat tough, discouragingly hearty offering. 
However, nowhere else among books as yet available is there to be 
found so thorough a study of political developments in the region and 
in the period of which Mr. Millard here treats. Combining features of 
an epitome, a compendium, a handbook and a treatise, it is unfortunate 
that this book has — in common with Mr. Millard's previous contri- 
butions — no index. 

During the period which this book covers, Mr. Millard lived in 
China, in the United States, in Paris, and on the highways back and 
forth. All the time he was extending the number and, the variety of 
his contacts. In his last preceding book he wrote particularly as 
an American addressing Americans. In this, he has written as a 
student of world politics addressing all who care or may have occasion 
to consider the courses which political currents are running. Long 
since convinced that Japanese imperialism is a menace to world peace, 
Mr. Millard directs attention to the battle which has just been waged 
in the West between militarism and democracy. The issue, he con- 
tends, is the same in the East. "Born almost exactly at the same 
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time with modern Germany, modern Japan, in adapting herself to 
modern civilization, has conformed almost exactly to the German 
political system, the German thesis of statecraft, the German military 
organization, the German conception of welt-politik, and the German 
methods of playing that game. Intelligent Japanese do not dispute 
this " 

The book contains four chapters on "China and the War," in 
which are accounts both of external and of internal affairs, of the 
twenty-one demands, the Lansing-Ishii notes, of Shantung, of propa- 
ganda, and of related subjects; two chapters on "Economic Imperial- 
ism;" two on "The Siberian Situation." One of the most illuminating 
chapters, least controversial and most calculated to stir American 
thought is that entitled "The Corruption of a Nation." In the course 
of his discussion of the question "What is the open-door policy in 
China," Mr. Millard says, "My idea of a real open-door policy . . . 

. . would inhibit the method that is coming to be called economic 
imperialism." He believes in international but not bi-national 
assistance to China; consortium loans, under international supervision, 
yes, but "American-Japanese (exclusive) cooperation," not for a 
moment. He contends for the abolition of "spheres of influence," of 
foreign leases, of various monopolistic concessions, and of extra-terri- 
toriality. He propounds and explains the paradox that "to diminish 
foreign intervention in China's administrative processes it is first neces- 
sary to increase it," — but by the introduction of international assistance. 

"Put succinctly, China's appeal to the democratic nations amounts to 
a cry to be delivered from the old system of predatory penetration and 
exploitation .... and to be allowed, and helped, to work out a 
peaceful national destiny on democratic lines." The United States, he 
points out, is under specific obligations to assist, and the United States 
has a practical interest in the future of China second to that of no 
other power. "Taking the case of China in toto, it presents almost an 
ideal test to apply to the announced principles of the major nations in 

prosecuting the war and in making the peace If China's 

case does not get sympathetic attention and just treatment by the 
world, it will not be possible for anyone who knows the realities of 
international politics hereafter to hear their altruistic professions with 
any confidence or respect." 

Stanley K. Hornbeck. 

Washington, D. C. 



